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No. XI. 
MR. HARRIS. 


Tue meagreness of Dramatic Biography can scarcely be more 
strikingly exemplified than by the case of the actor whose portrait we 
now present to our readers. Here was a man, who for a space of 
thirty years occupied a foremost rank on the stage, sustaining an 
infinite variety of characters with consummate ability; and yet, 
beyond his professional repute, not an atom of information respecting 
him has descended to us. Were it not for the Roscius Anglicanus of 
Downes, and the ‘* Dramatis Persone” of contemporary plays, his 
very name might have sunk into oblivion. 

Where he was born and when he died, “ to whom related or by 
whom begot,” are alike unknown; and our readers must therefore be 
content with such particulars of his theatrical life as we have been 
able to collect from the chronicle of old Downes, who, after 
noticing the formation by Rhodes, in 1659, of that company which 
subsequently, under the management of Davenant, was called the 
Duke’s, and, enumerating the persons who composed it, adds the 
name of four others, “ who were new actors taken in by Sir William 
tocomplete the company he had from Mr. Rhodes.” One of these 
was Harris;* and though the somewhat equivocal expression, “ new 
actor,” may by possibility mean new to that theatre only, and not to 
the stage altogether, yet it seems most probable that this was the 
commencement of his professional career. 

Be this as it may, he was speedily intrusted with characters of imt- 
portance; for when Davenant, in 1662, opened the Lincoln’s-inn 
Fields theatre with The Siege of Rhodes, Harris sustained one of the 
leading parts, that of Alphonso, a Sicilian Prince, who being acci- 
dentally at Rhodes when assaulted by the Turks, resolves to remain, 
and participate in the danger of the defence. We transcribe half a 
dozen lines from his first speech : 



































* Downes mentions another performer named Harris, who was a member of the 
King’s company, and one of these who were “ bred up from boys under the master 
‘tors ;” but, as no subsequent notice ef him occurs, it may be presumed that be at- 
‘ained to no celebrity. 
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Mr. Harris. 


‘© What various noises do mine ears invade, 
And have a concert of confusion made? 
The shriller trumpet and tempestuous drum, 
The deafening clamour from the cannon’s womb, 
Which through the air like sudden. lightning breaks, 
Seems calm to soldiers’ shouts and women’s shrieks.” 


In one place there are some verses, descriptive of the various nations 
assembled for the defence of Rhodes, which must have been either 
sung or chanted by Alphonso; and this circumstance, coupled with 
the fact which will presently be noticed, that upon one occasion he 
and another actor sung the Epilogue to a new play, may warrant the 
inference, that to his other qualifications he joined that of an harmo- 
nious voice. 

The next piece he is known to have appeared in, is Davenant's 
Wits, in which he played the Younger Brother, and afterwards 
Horatio, to Betterton’s Hamlet — “ no succeeding tragedy,” says 
Downes, “getting the company more reputation or money.” This was 
followed by Prince Prospero, in Davenant’s Love and Honour; and 
the estimation in which he began to be held is proved by the cir- 
cumstance, that, on this occasion, he was presented by the Duke of 
York with his coronation suit to perform in. His versatility was now 
shown by playing Romeo alternately with Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; 
Twelfth Night being “ got up (as Downes tells us) on purpose to be 
played on that festival; and all the parts being justly acted.” About 
this time he also sustained the character of Don Henrique, “ a choleric, 
jealous, revengeful lover,” in Tuke’s Adventures of Five Hours; Beau- 
pres, in Porter’s Villain, an excellent play, which “ succeeded ten 
days, with a full house to the last;” and Theocles, in Davenant’s 
Rivals, an alteration of Fletcher’s Two Noble Kinsmen, which was 
acted nine nights. 

His next part of consequence was Wolsey, in Henry the Eighth. 
Downes says, “ the part of the King was so right and justly done by 
Mr. Betterton (he being instructed in it by Sir William Davenant, 
who had it from old Mr. Lowen, that had his instructions from Mr. 
Shakspear himself), that I dare and will aver, none can, or will, come 
near him in this age, in the performance of that part. Mr. Harris's 
performance of Cardinal Wolsey was little inferior to that ; he doing 
it with such just state, port, and mien, that I dare affirm none 
hitherto has equalled him. The play continued acting fifteen days 
together, with general applause.” 

That his comic talent was little, if at all inferior to his tragic, 
appears from his having next performed Young Trueman, in Cowley’s 
Cutter of Coleman Street; and Sir Frederick Frolick, in Etherege’s 
Comical Revenge ; which latter piece seems to have been uncommonly 
popular. Downes observes, “the clean and well performance of this 
comedy got the company more reputation and profit than any pre- 
ceding comedy; they taking in a month’s time at it, 1000/.” He 
bestows on it this exquisite couplet : 

“ Sir Nich’las, Sir Frederick, Widow and Dufoy, 
Were not by any so well done, ma foy!” 


He is next mentioned as Ferdinand, in Webster's Duchess of Malfy; 
which play, we are told, “ was exceedingly well acted in all parts, 
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but chiefly Duke Ferdinand, by Mr. Harris, and Bosola, by Mr. 
Betterton.” After this he played Mustapha, in Lord Orrery’s tragedy 
of that ‘name. ‘This was in May, 1665, when, on account of the 
lague, and subsequently the fire of London, plays were discontinued 
until Dec. 1666. The first new piece after their resumption, was 
Settle’s Cambyses, in which Harris was Prexaspes, the General; and 
the next a tragedy by Caryll, called The English Princess ; or, the 
Death of Richard the Third, in which he played Richmond, and again 
sported the coronation sult. 

In 1668, he was the original representative of three comic cha- 
racters; viz. Warner, in Dryden’s Sir Martin Marall; Sir Joshua 
Jolly, in Etherege’s She Would if She Could; and Sir Positive At-all, 
in Shadwell’s first play, The Sullen Lovers. Harris's versatility, 
indeed, must have been most surprising ; excelling equally in Romeo 
and Wolsey, or such broadly-farcical personations as Sir Positive, who, 
in the Dramatis Personze, is styled ‘‘ a foolish knight that pretends 
to understand every thing in the world, and will suffer no man 
to understand any thing in his company ; so foolishly positive that he 
will never be convinced of any error, though never so gross.” From 
Pepys’s Diary we learn that this was intended as a caricature of Sir 
Robert Howard. Downes asserts that the play was admirably per- 
formed, especially Harris’s part; and adds, “it had wonderful success 
again in 1670, being acted twelve days successively, when our com- 
pany was ordered to Dover, the King meeting his sister, the Duchess 
of Orleans, there.” 

About the beginning of 1671, he played Appius, in Betterton’s 
Roman Virgin; and the Master in Davenant’s last piece, called Zhe 
Man’s the Master ; he and Sandford singing the Epilogue, attired as 
ballad-singers. ‘* In this play,” says Downes, ‘‘ Mr. Cademan being 
to fight with Mr. Harris, was unfortunately, with a sharp foil, pierced 
near the eye, which so maimed both his hand [sic in orig.]| and his 
speech, that he can make but little use of either ; for which mischance 
he has received a pension ever since 1673, being thirty-five years 
aroe,” 

Some time before Davenant’s death, he had been occupied in 
erecting a theatre in Dorset-gardens, larger and more commodious 
than that in Lincoln’s-inn Fields; which, being completed, his widow 
removed thither in Nov. 1671, associating with her in the manage- 
ment, Betterton and Harris, as the two most influential members of 
the company. In 1672, we find Harris the original representative of 
Trickmore and the Fencing Master, in Ravenscroft’s Mammamouchi ; 
and, in 1678, Mr. Rains, “ a man of wit and pleasure,” in Shadwell’s 
Epsom Wells. In this year he was also, (as appears from the Dra- 
matis Persone) the Muley Labas of Settle’s mpress of Morocco, 
which was so much applauded by the courtiers and wits, as to drive 
poor Dryden half mad with envy and vexation. In 1676, Harris 
played Don John, in Otway’s Don Carlos; Medley, in Etherege’s 
Man of Mode; and Thoas, King of Scythia, in C. Shadwell’s Circe. 
this last drama is the immature production of a youth fresh from the 
perusal of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and Dryden’s Heroic Plays. The 
Pot relates principally to the intrigues of Circe, and the jealousy of 
‘et husband Thoas. Of the dialogue, a brief specimen shall suffice. 
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The lady, looking out for a man more to her taste than her lawful 
lord, exclaims— 


“ Ye gods, if in this world a shape [ find, 
A daring courage, and an active mind; 
One that had rather mighty be than just, 
He may supply my anger and my lust. 
I’m of the pageant monarch weary grown, 
He fills my bed as idly as the throne.” 


Her husband, with equal delicaey and candour, thus replies— 


“ Damn your false smiles! I'll from their poison fly ; 
Under these flowers, adders and scorpions lie. 
What kindness in my bosom can there be 
For such an open prostitute as thee ?” 


Unfortunately, at this period, Downes makes no mention of Harris, 
which leads Davies, in a note on his edition of the Roscius Anglicanus, 
to observe, “ he (Harris) either died or left the stage some years 
before the union of the King’s and Duke’s companies, for I do not see 
his name in any Dramatis Persone of a new play, after 1676.” He 
then enumerates the parts in which he excelled, and amongst others 
mentions Medley, in 7'he Fop’s Fortune. 

Now this is a very fair specimen of the careless, slovenly manner in 
which the compilers of dramatic history hazard their assertions. The 
comedy called The Fop’s Fortune, was not produced before 1701, 
when, according to Davies’s showing, Harris had either quitted the 
stage, or been dead, no less than a quarter of a century. The fact 
is, he means Medley, in The Man of Mode. Equally erroneous 
is the conjecture as to the period of Harris’s retirement, which we 
cannot pretend to determine with accuracy; but thus much we 
know, that he was on the stage for at least fourteen years after the 
period above-mentioned ; and, that the circumstance of his name not 
having been found by Davies in any new play later than 1676, must 
have arisen solely from his not taking the trouble to look for it. 
Without making a very laborious search, we have found it in a 
number of plays subsequent to that year; the whole of which we 
shall not weary the reader by enumerating, but select half-a-dozen cha- 
racters which carry our hero’s professional existence down to 1690; 
viz. Ferdinand, in Mrs. Behn’s Abdelazar, 1677 ; Meczenas, in Sed- 
ley’s Anthony and Cleopatra, 1678; Tiresias, in Lee and Dryden's 
(Ldipus, 1679; Captain Noisy, in Behn’s Lucky Chance, 1687 ; Col. 
Downright, in her Widow Ranter; and Alberto Gondi, in Lee's 
Massacre of Paris, 1690. 

Here we are compelled to break off; our materials supplying us 
with no further information upon the subject of Harris’s career; an 
the respect we owe to our readers as well as to ourselves, forbids us to 
supply the place of authentic details with random assertion and vague 
conjecture. Upon his surpassing talents it is unnecessary to offer a 
single remark ; for it must be obvious that a man who could sustain 
for a long series of years, and with distinguished reputation, such 
a variety of characters as we have enumerated above, must have 
possessed talent of the highest and most versatile description. i 
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NOTANDA DRAMATICA. 
No. III. 


BOX-BOOK FEVER. 


Ix Vol. I. of the Dramatic Magazine, p. 184, I find it related, 
upon the authority of Macklin, that Garrick was the first actor who 
introduced what is professionally termed the box-book fever, i. e. 
sham indisposition when the theatre is likely to be ill attended; but 
the assertions of that malignant old fellow whenever Garrick (whom 
he detested) is concerned, should be received with the greatest distrust. 
In the present instance I have no doubt that he libelled him; at any 
rate, at a very early period of Garrick’s career, many eminent actors 
laboured under a suspicion of being infected with the disease. 
Amongst others, the imputation was fixed upon Barry, who thus 
repelled it in the General Advertiser, Nov. 20, 1749. 

“ Whereas it has been industriously given out, in order to prejudice 
Mr. Barry, that he has frequently of late refused to act, when his 
health would have permitted; he takes this opportunity of assuring 
the public, whose favour it his highest ambition to deserve, that he 
scorns to make use of tricks or evasions of this kind, and that nothing 
but real illness has, or shall ever, oblige him to decline his duty as an 
actor.” 


SHAKSPEARE IN INDIA. 
In the Quarterly Review, No. 76, there is an extract from a memoir 


of Bishop James, (Heber’s successor at Calcutta,) which pleased me 
extremely; the fact it relates adds an additional laurel even to 
Shakspeare’s wreath :— 

“The Hindoo and Mahometan Colleges in Calcutta are largely 
assisted by the Government, from the annual supply for public in- 
struction. The exhibition of the students of the former institution, 
at the public distribution of the prizes, had recently attracted much 
hotice ; they had acted scenes from Shakspeare with great success, 
and the astonishing progress they had made was the subject of much 
discussion among the wealthier Hindoos.” 

Well may the reviewer exclaim, ‘ How singular a spectacle— 
Shakspeare performed by Gentoos and Mahometans on the shore of 
the Ganges !” 

SENATORIAL TRIBUTE TO SHAKSPEARE. 

_ The universal feeling of admiration and pride with which Shakspeare 
is regarded by every Englishman, is often evinced as clearly by 
casual allusion to his works, as by the studied eulogies of criticism. 
Take for instance a passage in Lord Brougham’s speech on the 
Regency Bill, 6th December last, where, speaking of the son of Con- 
tance, wife of Geoffrey, Duke of Brittany, he styled him “ a son who 
was well known, unfortunately, in the history of this country, and 
whose name did not belong alone to the history, but to the drama of 
this country too, for he had been immortalized by Shakspeare.” 

he good taste of this allusion, in such a place and on such an 
occasion, may well be doubted; but does it not speak more than 
volumes for the Warwickshire lad’s fame, to find him thus cited by 
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the Lord High Chancellor of England as conferring immortality by 
his pen, and embalming the subjects of his dramas in everlasting 


remembrance ? 
THE ORPHAN. 


In the Christian Observer for September, 1830, there is printed a 
diary kept by Toplady, when a boy at Westminster school. Under 
24th April, 1758, occurs the following passage :—‘ Went at night to 
the play, and saw, The Orphan; or, The Unhappy Marriage. It is, 
on the whole, a very fine play, in my opinion; only I hate that sad 
part where the chaplain 1s pulled by the nose by Polydore. I dread- 
fully dislike to see poets turn their wit towards what is wrong ; and 
it is disgracing the whole plot of the play to show so great a disregard 
of religion. And, when Acasto is sick, the chaplain comes bowing in, 
and speaks in a humble voice ; Acasto says, ‘ No fawning, I beseech 
thee; I'll do for thee when I die.’ This puts the reverend clergy on 
too low a footing, and ought to be eternally despised. The farce was 
The Englishman in Paris ; it is as foolish a thing as ever I saw, in my 
low opinion.” 

Under October 8, 1753, he writes, ‘‘ Sat up late about my farce, 
which I intend to show to Mr. Garrick, master of Drury-lane play- 
house. It is called Cyrrone.” And under December 21, in the same 
year —‘‘ Carried an entertainment of my making, called, T'he Shep- 
herds’ Dispute; or, Rural Queen, all in verse, to Mr. Garrick ; he 
desired me to come at the end of the season, and he would look it 
over.” 

This is all the diary affords relating to theatrical matters; but 


there is one scrap more, which I cannot refrain from transcribing for 
the sake of the ingenuous admission contained in the last sentence. 
Many persons have doubtless experienced the same feeling, but few 
have so frankly confessed it :— 

‘‘ Sept. 8.—Mrs. Stapleton came to our house, whom [ treated 
with a pot of my plum-jam. Jf J had known she would have taken it, 
I would not have offered it to her.” 


KING LEAR. 


Tate’s alteration of this play was produced in 1681. It is curious 
to see how, in the Dedication, he speaks of the original as a rarity, 
of the existence of which he was scarcely aware till his attention was 
directed to it by a friend. ‘ You,” says he, “ have a natural right to 
this piece, since by your advice I attempted the revival of it with 
alterations. I found the whole to answer your account of it—a heap 
of jewels, unstrung and unpolished ; yet so dazzling in their disorder, 
that I soon perceived I had seized a treasure. "T'was my good fortune 
to light on one expedient to rectify what was wanting in the regularity 
and probability of the tale—love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia, that 
never change word with each other in the original.” In the present 
day, few persons would choose to confess their ignorance of Shak- 
speare with the frankness of Tate: yet, we more than suspect that, if 
two-thirds of those who applaud Lear in the theatre were questioned 
upon the subject, it would be found that they have no suspicion that it 
is not performed exactly as written by Shakspeare. In Tate's revival, 


Betterton played Lear; Mrs. Barry, Cordelia; and Mrs. Shadwell, 
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Goneril. The Epilogue, which was spoken by Mrs. Barry, concluded 


hus :— ins i i 
tht “ Well, since you're all for blustering in the pit, 


The play’s reviver humbly does admit 

Your abs’lute pow’r to damn his part of it. 

But, still so many master-touches shine 

Of that vast hand that first laid this design, 

That, in great Suakspeare’s right, he’s bold to say, 
If you like nothing you have seen to-day, 

The play your judgment damns,—not you the play.” 

The present acting-copy of the play differs in a few trifling in- 
stances from Tate’s. Some passages are omitted, particularly a scene 
in which ** Edmund and Regan are discovered amorously seated in a 
srotto, listening to music.” 

In spite of what Tate has advanced upon the subject, nothing can 
be more tedious than the spiritless love scenes between Edgar and 
Cordelia: I transcribe a specimen from the first act :— 
Edgar. Cordelia, royal fair, turn yet once more, 
And ere successful Burgundy receive 
The treasure of thy beauties from the king; 
Ere happy Burgundy for ever fold thee, 
Cast back one pitying look on wretched Edgar! 
Cordelia. Alas! what would the wretched Edgar with 
The more unfortunate Cordelia ? 
Who, in obedience to her father’s will, 
Flies from her Edgar’s arms to Burgundy’s. [ Exeunt. | 


And such sickly, puling, common-place stuff as this, has, for a 
century and a half, been suffered to remain interwoven with the 
vigorous lines of our Shakspeare! It is scarcely credible! Need we 
dwell longer upon the subject? It is sufficient to remark that, to 
introduce whole scenes of similar trash, we have been entirely de- 
prived of the character of the Fool, that exquisite compound of wild- 
ness and discretion, whose levities contain the profoundest meanings, 
and who “ uses his folly as a stalking-horse, under cover of which he 
shoots his wit.” What confusion and abruptness too, in many of the 
scenes, has been caused by Tate’s slovenly workmanship! Speeches 
by Lear, which are perfectly natural when addressed to his Fool, 
become absurd when addressed to Kent; while the omission of the 
colloquy between Regan and Goneril, and between Goneril and the 
Steward, in the first act, by rendering the spectator unprepared for 
their conduct, renders the insults abruptly offered to Lear, outra- 
geously gross and improbable. But all of Tate’s misdoings are 
venial, in comparison with his ridiculous alteration of the catastrophe. 
It might have been thought that to represent Lear and Cordelia all 
alive and merry after their misfortunes, would never enter into the 
imagination of the dullest oaf that ever doated upon absurdities ; yet, 
't has been done; and, for more than a century, the nation which is 
‘0 justly proud of the name of Shakspeare, has suffered this vile blot 
0 deface the noblest of his works, without an attempt to remove it. 
Truth and nature, however, need only be seen to be admired ; and he 
who has once been intimate with the sublime catastrophe of Shaks- 
peare’s play, will never after be able to endure the contemptible 


— supplied by Tate. Let us in the first place read Shakspeare’s 
ext ; 
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Enter Lear, with Cordelia dead in his arms. 


Lear. Howl, howl, howl, howl! O, you are men of stone ; 

iiad I your tongues and eyes, I’d use ‘em so, 

That heaven’s vault should crack !—Oh, she is gone for ever! 

I know when one is dead, and when one lives ; 

She’s dead as earth. Lend me a looking-glass; 

If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 

Why, then she lives. 
* * * 

This feather stirs! She lives !—If it be so, 

It is a chance that doth redeem all sorrows 

That ever I have felt. 
« * * 

A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all ! 

I might have sav’d her; now she’s gone for ever. 

Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little !—Ha! 

What is’t thou say’st ’—Her voice was ever soft, 

Gentle, and low; an excellent thing in woman, 
* * * 

And my poor fool is hang’d.—No, no, no life. 

Why should a dog, a horse, a rat have life, 

And thou no breath at all? Oh, thou wilt come no more; 

Never, never, never, never, never! 

Pray you, undo this button ;—thank you, Sir. 

Do you see this? Look on her,—look,—her lips,— 

Look there! look there! [ Dies. ] 


“ Look you now, what follows."°—What judgment could step from 
this to this ? 


Edgar. Divine Cordelia, all the gods can witness 
How much thy love to empire I prefer. 
Thy bright example shall convince the world, 
Whatever storms of fortune are decreed, 
That truth and virtue shall at last succeed. 
Gloster. Now, gentle gods, give Gloster his discharge ! 
Lear. No, Gloster, thou hast business yet far life; 
Thou, Kent, and I, retir’d to some close cell, 
Will gently pass our short reserves of time 
In calm reflections on our fortunes past ; 
Cheer'd with relation of the prosperous reign 
Of this celestial pair. Thus our remains 
Shall in an even course of thought be past,— 
Enjoy the present hour, nor fear the last. 
(Flourish of Drams and Trumpets. | 


“Oh, proper stuff!” Who can read it with patience? Tate's 
poetry is as vile as his taste; and, the idea of dismissing poor old 
Lear to wear out the remainder of his days in cheerful, calm re- 
flection, is as if the Grand Inquisitor were to display his tender 
mercy by pardoning a wretch whose limbs had been previously broken 
on the wheel. 

“‘ Oh, let him pass! he hates him, 


That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer.” 


C. AND T. CIBBER. 


It is not generally known that Colley Cibber composed an epitaph 
on Pope, in which he did justice to the splendid talents of his 
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jeparted antagonist, and touched upon his failings with a forbearance 
which did him infinite honour. The following is a copy : 


‘‘ Adieu! and take thy praise with thee to heav’n! 
Thy ignominy sleep with thee in thy grave, 
But not remember’d in thy epitaph.’’— Prince Henry on Hotspur. 


“ Our pious praise on tomb-stones runs so high, 
Readers might think that none but good men die. 
If graves held only such, Pops, like his verse, 
Had still been living, and escap’d the hearse. 
Tho’ fell to all men’s failings but his own, 

Yet, to assert his vengeance or renown, 
None ever reach’d such heights of Helicon! 
Ev’n death shall let his dust this truth enjoy, 
That not his errors can his fame destroy.” 


Cibber managed to write one of the dullest as well as one of the 
most amusing books in the language ; the latter is his Apology, and 
the former a forgotten quarto, called An Essay on the Life of Cicero. 
What possessed him to enter upon such a subject it is impossible to 
guess, for he had not a single qualification for the task; and the 
book accordingly fell still-born from the press, amid the jeers of his 
enemies, and the regret of his friends. Mrs. Pilkington, however, 
addressed to him some laudatory verses on the occasion, which it is 
to be hoped consoled him for his miscarriage. They conclude thus: 

. ‘* Oft in our theatre has Cesar bled, 
Yet scarce a generous tear bemoan’d him dead ; 
But your affecting narrative prevails, 
And moves our hearts, when greater Shakspeare fails! 
Since, then, plain truth has been avow’d your view, 
Take in good part these honest truths of you.” 


They who, from reading this brief sample, may become desirous 
of perusing the whole composition, will find it in the Scots’ Magazine 
for 1758, p. 530. 

The life of Colley’s son, Theophilus, would yield ample materials 
lor an amusing narrative. He was a great coxcomb, ’tis true, and 
worse—a cuckold, who pandered to his own dishonour ; but he also 
appears to have been a capital actor in a certain line, and deserves to 
have his merits acknowledged. The following epigram was printed 
on his being drowned while crossing from Holyhead to Dublin: 


“ Twas hard, indeed, *twas wondrous hard, 
When but one ship was lost, 
A thousand souls should be o’erwhelm’d, 
On Ireland’s fatal coast. 


Now, that this epigram, good sir, 
You may not nonsense call, 

Pray think that Cibber was—mankind, 
An epitome of all.” 


POPE AND DENNIS. 


In Pope's Epilogue to the Satires (1738), there occurs this filthy 
Passage : 
“ Let courtly wits to wits afford supply, 


As hog to hog in huts of Westphaly ;— 
VOL. il, OA 








The Rovers. 


[f one, through nature’s bounty, or his Lord's, 
Has what the frugal dirty soil affords, 

From him the next receives it, thick or thin, 
As pure a mess almost as it came in ; 

The blessed benefit, not there confin’d, 

Drops to the third, who nuzzles close behind - 
From tail to mouth, they feed and they carouse, 
The last full fairly gives it to the house.” 


In Warton’s edition of Pope, vol. iv. p. 336, I find the following 
note on the above lines: ‘* ‘Our modern authors write plays as they 
feed hogs in Westphalia, where but one eats peas or acorns, and all 
the rest feed upon his, and one another’s excrements.’— Thoughts on 
Various Subjects, vol. iil. p. 497. Though these remarks were not 
published in the life-time of Pope, yet the author of them, Mr. 
Thyer, informs us, that Mr. Loungeville, in whose custody they were, 
communicated them to Atterbury, from whom Pope might hear of 
them. It is impossible any two writers could casually hit upon an 
image so very peculiar and uncommon.” 

Pope, however, probably borrowed the idea from a very different 
quarter. Mist’s Journal of Feb. 18, 1721, p. 694, says, “ On Tuesday 
night last, at the theatre in Drury-lane, was acted a comedy called 
The Refusal; or, the Lady’s Philosophy, which was stolen from a 
comedy lately acted in Lincoln’s-inn Fields, called No Fools like Wits, 
which was stolen from a comedy called The Female Virtuosos, which 
was stolen from a comedy of Moliere, called Les Femmes S¢avanies. 
Such authors as this, Mr. D s says, are fed like hogs in West- 
phalia ; one is tied to the tail of another, and the last feeds only upon 
the excrements of the rest, and therefore is generally, when full- 
grown, no bigger than a pig.” 

Pope was a diligent reader of Mist's Journal. Witness his quo- 
tations from that paper among the testimonies of authors prefixed to 
the Dunciad. Now, if “ D s” means, “ as it probably does,’ 
the notorious John Dennis, it is rather curious that Pope should be 
indebted for so singular a simile to his old friend or foe. 








* * 


Caverswall, Dec. 11. 





THE ROVERS; OR, THE DOUBLE ARRANGEMENT. 


BY THE LATE RIGHT HON. GEORGE CANNING AND THE PRESENT 
GEORGE COLMAN. 


( Continued from page 339. ) 


Dramatis Personaz.—f Omitted in our last Number.) 


Prior of the Abbey of Quedlinburgh—very corpulent and cruel. 

Rocero, a Prisoner in the Abbey, in love with Matilda Pottingen. _ 
Castmere, @ Polish Emigrant, in Dembrowsky’s Legion, married to Cecilia, but 
having several Children by Matilda. 7 
Puppinerietp and Beerincton, English Noblemen exiled by the tyranny of King 

John, previous to the signature of Magna Charta. | 
Roveric, Count of Saxe Weimar, a bloody Tyrant, with red hair, and amorous 
complexion. 
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The Rovers. 


Gaspar, the Minister of the Count ; Author of Rogero’s Confinement. 


Young PortinceN, Brother to Matilda. 


Maritpa PortineEen, én love with Rogero, and Mother to Casimere’s Children. 
Cecinta MucxinreLtpt, Wife to Casimere. 

Layptapy, Warrer, GrenaApiERS, Trousapours, §c. &c.. 

PawraLowsky @nd Brircuinpa, Children of Matilda, by Casimere. 

Joacuim, JaBeL, and AMARANTHA, Children of Matilda, by Rogero. 

Children of Casimere and Cecilia, with their respective Nurses. 

Several Children, Fathers and Mothers unknown. 


The Scene lies in the Town of Weimar, and the Neighbourhood of the Abbey of 
Quedlinburgh. 


Time, from the Twelfth to the present Century. 


Act II. 


4 room in an ordinary lodging-house 
at Weimar.— PuppINGFIELD and 
Berrincton discovered sitting at a 
small deal table, and playing at all- 
fours. Young Portincen at an- 
other table in the corner of the room, 
with a pipe in his mouth, and a Saxon 
muy of a singular shape beside him, 
which he repeatedly applies to his lips, 
turning back his head, and casting his 
eyes towards the firmament—at the 
last trial he holds the mug for some 
moments in a directly inverted posi- 
lion; then he replaces it on the table 
wih an air of dejection, and gra- 
dually sinks into a profound slumber. 
—The pipe falls from his hand and 
is broken. 

Beefington. 1 beg. 
Puddingfield. (Deals three cards to 

Beefington.| Are you satisfied ? 

Beef. Enough. What have you? 
Pud. High—low—and the game. 

_ Beef. Damnation! "Tis my deal. 

Deals—turns up a knave.| One for 

his heels! [ T'riamphantly. | 

Pud. Is king highest? 

_ Beef. No. « [ Sternly.| The game 

is mine—the knave gives it me. 

Pud. Are knaves so prosperous ? 

Beef. Aye, marry are they in this 


Scene I. 


world. They have the game in their 
Your kings are but noddis* 


hands. 
to them. 

Pud. Ha! ha! ha!—Still the same 
proud spirit, Beefington, which pro- 
cured thee thine exile from England. 

Beef. England! my native land!— 
When shall I revisit thee? [During 
this time Puddingfield deals, and begins 
to arrange his hand. | 

Beefington { continues |—Phoo—hang 
all-fours; what are they to a mind ill 
at ease? Can they cure the heart- 
ache? Can they soothe banishment? 
Can they lighten ignominy ?—Can all- 
fours do this? O, my Puddingfield! 
thy limber and lightsome spirit bounds 
up against affliction—with the elasti- 
city of a well-bent bow; but mine— 
O, mine [ falls into an agony, and 
sinks back in his chair. Young Pot- 
tingen, awakened by the noise, rises, and 
advances with a grave demeanour to- 
wards Beefington and Puddingfield.— 
The former begins to recover. | 

Y. Pot. What is the matter, com- 
rades?+—you seem agitated. Have 
you lost or won? 

Beef. Lost.—I have lost my country. 

Y. Pot. And I my sister.—I came 
hither in search of her. 





* This is an excellent joke in German ; the point and spirit of which is but ill-rendered 


na translation. A noddy, the reader will observe, has two significations—the one a 

knave at all-fours; the other a fool, or booby. See the translation of Count Benyowsky ; 

or, The Conspiracy of Kamschatka, a German tragi-comi-comi-tragedy ; where the play 

‘pens with a scene of a game at chess (from which the whole of this scene is copied), 

ind a joke of the same point and merriment about pawns (i.e.), boors being a match for 
ings, 

+ This word in the original is strictly fellow-lodgers—‘co-occupants of the same 
‘oom, in a house let out at a small rent by the week.” There is no single word in 
English which expresses so complicated a relation, except perhaps the cant term of chum, 
urmerly in use at our universities. 
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Beef. O, England! 

Y. Pot. O, Matilda! 

Beef. Exiled by the tyranny of an 
usurper, I seek the means of revenge, 
and of restoration to my country. 

Y. Pot. Oppressed by the tyranny 
of an Abbot, persecuted by the jealousy 
of a Count, the betrothed husband of 
my sister languishes in a loathsome 
captivity—her lover is fled no one 
knows whither—and I, her brother, 
am torn from my paternal roof and 
from my studies in chirurgery ; to seek 
him and her, I know not where—to 
rescue Rogero, I know not how.— 
Comrades, your counsel—my search 
fruitless—my money gone—imy bag- 
gage stolen! What am I to do?—In 
yonder abbey—in those dark, dank 
vaults, there, my friends—there lies 
Rogero—there Matilda’s heart 


Scene II, 


Enter Waiter. Sir, here is a person 
who desires to speak with you. 

Beef. | Goes to the door, and returns 
with a letter, which he opens—on pe- 
rusing it his countenance becomes illu- 
minated, and expands prodigiously. | 
Hah, my friend, what joy! [ Turning 
to Puddingfield. | 

Pud. What? tell me—let your Pud- 
dingfield partake it. 

Beef. See here—{ produces a printed 
paper. | 

Pud. What?—[with impatience. | 

Beef. (In a significant tone.| A 
newspaper ! 

Pud. Hah, what say’st thou!—a 
newspaper! 

Beef. Yes, Puddingfield, and see 
nee it partially |—from Eng- 
and. 


Pud. [With extreme earnestness. ] 
Its name? 

Beef. The Daily Advertiser— 

Pud. Oh ecstasy! 

Beef. [With a dignified severity. ] 
Puddingfield, calm yourself—repress 
those transports—remember that you 
are a man. 

Pud. [After a pause, with sup- 
pressed emotion.| Well, I will be—I 
am calm. Yet tell me, Beefington, 
does it contain any news? 

Beef. Glorious news, my dear Pud- 
dingfield—the Barons are victorious— 
King John has been defeated—Magna 
Charta, that venerable immemorial in- 
heritance of Britons, was signed last 





‘ 





The Rovers. 







Friday was three weeks, the third of 
July, old style. _ 
ud. I can scarce believe my ears. 

But let me satisfy my eyes. “Show 
me the paragraph. 

Beef. Here it is, just above the 
advertisements. 

Pud. (Heads.| “The great de 
mand for Packwood’s razor straps" — 

Beef. ’Pshaw! What, ever blunder- 
ing—you drive me from my patience. 
See here, at the head of the column. 


Pud. {| Reads.|— 


“ A hireling print, devoted to the court, 
Has dared to question our veracity 
Respecting the events of yesterday ; 
But by to-day’s accounts, our in- 
information 

Appears to have been perfectly cor- 
rect.— 

The Charter of our Liberties receiv'd 

The Royal Signature at five o'clock, 

When messengers were instantly dis- 
patch’d 

To Cardinal Pandulfo; and their Ma- 
jesties, 

After partaking of a cold collation, 

— to Windsor.’ —I am satis- 

ed. 


Beef. Yet here again—there are 
some further particulars—|[ 7wrns to 
another part of the paper |—* Extract 
of a letter from Egham—‘ My dear 
Friend, we are all here in high spirits— 
The interesting event which took place 
this morning at Runnymede, in the 
neighbourhood of this town’’’— 

Pud. Hah! Runnymede—Enough. 
No more—my doubts are vanished— 
then are we free indeed !— 

Beef. I have, besides, a letter in 
my pocket from our friend, the im- 
mortal Bacon, who has been appointed 
Chancellor.—Our oulawry is reversed: 
—What says my Friend? Shall we 
return by the next packet? 

Pud. Instantly, instantly! 

Both. Liberty !—Adelaide !—Re- 
venge! . 
[ Exeunt— Young Portincen following 

and waving his hat, but obviously 

without much Fay of the 
meaning of what has passed. 

Scene — to the outside of the 
Abbey. A summer's evening—moor 
light. re 

Companies of Austrian and Prussian 
grenadiers march across the stage, 
confusedly, as if returning from the 
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seven years war. Shouts and martial 


musiC. 

The Abbey gates are opened.—The 
Monks are seen passing in procession, 
with the Prior at their head. The 
choir 1s heard chaunting vespers. 
After which, a pause-—Then a bell 
is heard, as if ringing for supper. 
Soon after, a noise of singing and 
jollity. 

Enter from the Abbey, pushed out of 
the gates by the Porter, a Trouba- 
dour, with a bundle under his cloak, 
and a Lady under his arm—Trov- 
sapour seems much in liquor, but 
caresses the FemaLe MInstReEL. 

Fem. Min. ‘Trust me, Gieronymo, 
thou seemest melancholy. What hast 
thou got under thy cloak ? 

Tro. ’Pshaw, women will be in- 
quiring. Melancholy! Not I.—I will 
ing thee a song, and the subject of it 
shall be thy question—“ What have I 
oot under my cloak?” It is a riddle, 
Margaret-—I learnt it of an almanack- 
maker at Gotha—If thou guessest it 
after the first stanza, thou shalt have 
never a drop for thy pains. Hear me 
—and, d’ye mark! twirl thy thingum- 
bob while [ sing. 

Fem. Min. ’Tis a pretty tune, and 
hums dolefully. [Plays on her Bala- 
laka.® | 

[Trousapour sings. ] 
| bear a secret comfort here, 
| Putting his hand on the bundle, but 
without showing it. | 
A joy I'll ne’er impart; 
lt is not wine, it is not beer, 
But it consoles my heart. 
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Fem. Min. [Interrupting — Vl 
be hang’d if you don’t mean the bottle 
of cherry-brandy that you stole out of 
the vaults in the Abbey cellar. 

Trou. I mean !—Peace, wench, thou 
disturbest the current of my feelings— 


[ Femae Minsrret attempts to lay hold 
on the bottle. Trovusavour pushes 
her aside, and continues singing with- 
out interruption. | 


This cherry-bounce, this lov’d noyeau, 
My drink for ever be; 

But sweet, my love, thy wish forego, 
I'll give no drop to thee! 


{ Both together. ] 
This 


al cherry-bounce { coat f lov’dnoyeau 


My Ups; ' 

Thy } Drink for ever be; } 

thy wish forego! 
one drop bestow. 


I , me! 
Me} keep it all for thee! 


But, sweet my love, 


[ Exennt, struggling for the bottle, but 
without anger or animosity, the 
Femate Miunstret appearing by 
degrees to obtain a superiority in the 
contest. 

END OF ACT II. 


Act tue Turirp contains the eclair- 
cissement and final arrangement be- 
tween Casimere, Matilda, and Cecilia; 
which so nearly resembles the con- 
cluding act of Stella, that we forbear 
to lay it before our readers. 


(To be continued.) 





NOTICES OF THE LIVES AND WRITINGS OF OUR EARLY 
DRAMATISTS. 


No. VIII. 
(Continued from page 343.) 
JOHN MARSTON. 

[xn the course of our dramatic researches, we have continually 
occasion to regret the difficulty of obtaining any accurate information 
respecting the biography of the early authors in that species of 
literature, However distinctly the character of the poet may be 
marked in their own works; however well we may be able to ascer- 
tain the degrees in which these stars differ from each other in mag- 





* The dalalaika is a Kussian instrument, resembling the guitar. See the play of 
‘ount Benyowsky, rendered into English. 
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nitude, we cannot repress a feeling of dissatisfaction at our ignorance 
of their personal history ; the want of which deprives them of half 
their individuality. It is thus with Marston, who, like many of his 
gifted contemporaries, has left no record behind him but his works, 
He appears, however, to have studied at Oxford; and we find, from 
Dugdale’s Origines, that when he left the University he was entered 
of the Middle Temple, of which society he was chosen lecturer, in 
the 34th of Elizabeth. Langbaine tells us that he was a chaste and 
pure writer, avoiding all that obscenity, ribaldry, and scurrility, 
which too many of the play-wrights of that time have made the basis 
of their wit, to the great disgrace and scandal of the stage; and, that 
it was a practice in Marston, that ‘* whatsoever, even in the spring of 
his years, he presented upon the private and public theatre, in his 
autumn and declining age he need, not be ashamed of.” The exact 
period of Marston’s death is not known, but he was certainly living in 
1633. 

His plays, which are eight in number, bear the following titles : 
Antonio and Mellida, 4to. 1602; Antonio's Revenge, 4to. 1602; The 
Malcontent, 4to. 1604; The Dutch Courtezan, 4to. 1605; The Wonder 
of Women; or, the Tragedy of Sophonisba, 4to. 1606 ; Parasitaster ; 
or, the Fawne, 4to. 1606; What you Will, 4to. 1607; The Insatiate 
Countess, 4to, 1618. He also joined, with Chapman and Jonson, in 
the comedy of Kastward Hoe. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE WITCH ERICTHO, AND CAVE. 


From the Tragedy of “ Sophonisba.” 


“ There once a charnel-house, now a vast cave, 
Over whose brow a pale and untrod grove 
Throws out her heavy shade, the mouth, thick arms 
Of darksome yew (sun-proof) for ever chokes ; 
Within rest barren darkness, fruitless drought 
Pines in eternal night; the steam of hell 
Yields not so lazy air.” 

* * * * - . - * 


“A loathsome yellow leanness spreads her face, 
A heavy hell-like paleness loads her cheeks 
Unknown to a clear heaven; but if dark winds, 
Or thick black clouds drive back the blinded stars, 
Then her deep magic makes fore’d heaven quake, 
And thunder, spite of Jove: Erictho then 
From naked graves stalks out, heaves proud her head, 
With long uncomb’d hair loaden, and strives to snatch 
The night’s quick sulphur ; then she bursts up tombs 
From half-rot cere-cloths ; then she scrapes dry gums 
For her black rites: but when she finds a corse 
But newly grav’d, whose entrails are not turn'’d 
To slimy filth, with greedy havock then 
She makes fierce spoil; and swells with wicked triumph 
To bury her lean knuckles in his eyes : 
Then doth she graw the pale and o’er-grown nails 
From his dry hand; but if she finds some life 
Yet lurking close, she bites his gelid lips, 
And sticking her black tongue in his dry throat, 
She breathes dire murmurs, which enforce him bear 
Her baneful secrets to the spirits of horror.” 
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WOMEN'S INCONSTANCY 
From “ The Insatiate Countess.’ 


“ Who would have thought it? She that could no more 
forsake my company, than can the day 
Forsake the glorious presence of the sun. 
When I was absent, then her galled eyes 
Would have shed April showers, and outwept 
The clouds in that same o’er-passionate mood, 
When they drown’d all the world: yet now forsakes me. 
Women, your eyes shed glances like the sun; 
Now shines your brightness, now your light is done. 
On the sweet’st flowers you shine! ’tis but the chance, 
And on the basest weed you'll waste a glance.” 


ON CONJUGAL LOVE. 


From the Comedy of “ What You Will.” 


“ If love be holy, if that mystery 
Of co-united hearts be sacrament; 
if the unbounded goodness have infus’d 
A sacred ardour of a mutual love 
Into our species; if those amorous joys, 
Those sweets of life, those comforts ev’n in death, 
Spring from a cause above our reason’s reach ; 
If that clear flame deduce its heat from heaven, 
"Tis, like its cause, eternal; always one, 
As is th’ instiller of divinest love, 
Unchang’d by time, immortal, maugre death. 
But, oh, ’tis grown a figment ; love a jest; 
A comic posy; the soul of man is rotten, 
Even to the core, no sound affection. 
Our Jove is hollow, vaulted, stands on props 
Of circumstance, profit, or ambitious hopes.” 


ON FLATTERY. 
From “ The Parasitaster, or the Fawne.” 


“ T never knew, till now, how old I was; 
By him by whom we are, I think, a Prince 
Whose tender sufferance never felt a gust 
Of bolder breathings, but still liv’d gently fann’d 
With the soft gales of his own flatterer’s lips, 
Shall never know his own complexion. 
Dear sleep and lust, I thank you; but for you, 
Mortal till now, I scarce had known myself. 
Thou grateful poisons. sleep mischief, flattery, 
Thou dreamful slumber (that doth fall on kings 
As soft and soon as weir first holy oil), 
Be thou for ever damn’d; I now repent 
Severe indictions to some sharp stiles ; 
Freeness, so ’t grow not to licentiousness, 
Is grateful to just states. Most spotless kingdom, 
And men, O happy, born under good stars, 
Where what is honest you may freely think, 
Speak what you think, and write what you do speak, 
Not bound to servile soothings. But since our rank 
Hath ever been afflicted with these flies, 
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(That blow corruption on the sweetish virtues), 
I will revenge us all upon you all ; 

With the same stratagem we still are caught, 
Flattery itself; and sure all know the sharpness 
Of reprehensive language is even blunted 

To full contempt, since vice is now term’d fashion, 
And most are grown to ill even with defence, 

I vow to waste this most prodigious heat 

That falls into my age, like scorching flames, 

In depth of numb’d December, in flattering all 
In all of their extremest viciousness, 

Till in their own lov’d race they fall most lame, 
And meet full but the close of vice’s shame.” 





RECOLLECTIONS OF MR. POPE, (not the Poet). 


In a work lately published, called Reminiscences of Men and Manners, 
we picked up the following amusing anecdotes of the above actor, 
who once held a very high station in the theatrical world, but who 
has retired from the stage upwards of three years: 


Mr. P. was bred an artist. In 1778 I met him at Cork: he was just come 
of age, and a very handsome youth. He painted small portraits in crayons, 
price 17. 2s. 9d. (an Irish guinea). Lieutenant-Colonel Crosbie, of the 67th 
regiment, then in barracks, patronised the young artist, and he sketched for that 
gentleman every officer in the corps. His drawings were more gaudy than 
nature, and generally beaux ideal rather than portraits ; but as he could execute 
them readily, and his customers were pleased, he got a decent living. 

A fancy ball during the assizes brought our 4pelles into notice; he appeared 
in the character of Young Norval, spouting es from Douglas with great 
effect, and set all the misses sighing for the Lendeuie youth. Some private 
theatricals succeeded this ball, in which Mr. P. played the hero with great 
applause ; and he was so flattered by the commendations he received, that he 
turned his thoughts to the stage, and shortly threw aside his palette for the 
buskin. 

He has now “ fretted and strutted his hour” for more than half a century. 
His performance has always been considered respectable, with a fine figure, 
and an admirable voice; his forte was genteel comedy ; but his face, though 
handsome, wanted expression, and his acting was tame. I believe he still 
plays the ghost in Hamlet occasionally, in spite of podagra, with which he has 
een grievously afflicted for many years. No man worked harder for gout ; 
the oe of the table being always his first pursuit. Above all dainties he 
loved a delicate loin of veal, and @ la Bechamel, when he could get hold of a 
French cook. This dish probably was the means of saving his life. I have 
heard him relate this extraordinary incident with stage effect as follows. Some 
five-and-twenty years ago he took a passage in an Irish coaster (accompanied by 
his wife), from Cork to Bristol. A gale of wind, attended by a thick fog, when 
the vessel had entered the Bristol Channel, threw our hero into consternation ; 
but it was still daylight, and they hoped they might reach their moorings before 
night, as Lundy Island was in sight. ‘The wind, however, suddenly shifted 
with increased violence ; darkness came on; there was only a slice of a new 
moon, the thickness of the edge of a knife, or a cheese-paring. How did poor 
Norval lament, that it was not “as round as his shield!” The land on both 
sides had disappeared, and there was no pilot. To add to the distresses, Mr. P. 
was sadly sea-sick, and the skipper had imbibed a too potent dose of pofeen 
after dinner, which P. had carefully made into punch, flavoured with currants, 
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little thinking of the consequences. Fear got the better of his nausea, and he 
rambled on deck with diffieulty and a broken shin; the sea was running 
mountains high, and it was as dark as Erebus. He laid hold of a brace, which 
rave way at his grasp, and another somerset was the consequence ; but this 
was a trifling mishap to what he was about to hear. The cabin-boy had been 
sent below to fetch fresh candles for the binnacle, and returned to report, that 
«there were none in the locker!’ The skipper, who was at the helm ha/f-seas 
over, stormed and swore “ he would chuck the scoundrel overboard for neglect- 
ing to bring candles on board, as he had been ordered.” The poor boy declared 
that he was ready to take “ his Bible oath” he had got no orders; and that 
there was not, to his belief, an inch of candle in the ship, but the bottom in the 
binnacle. ‘Then by J—s!” cries the captain, “‘ we must all go to Davy Jones!” 
(a cant term for going to the bottom.) 

Poor P., who had overheard this dialogue, was in despair; he knew that no 
vessel could be steered without a compass, and that a compass could not be seen 
without a ight. Fortunately he recollected, in this critical case, that, in walking 
down to the boat, he had seen at a butcher’s shop ‘“‘ a delicate loin of veal,” and 
not wishing to trust to the provisions of the ship, he had purchased it. The 
fat of this joint, he thought, might be neue into oil to supply a lamp, and 
immediately communicated this sagacious idea to the skipper, who “ jumped 
mast-high"’ with joy when he heard it; but there was no wick, neither was there 
alamp. This was a new dilemma, and there was not a moment to be lost, for 
“the candle’s end would not last ten minutes.” The cabin-boy said, “ he 
could make a wick out of an old cotton stocking,” and while the delicate loin 
was converting into grease, little Pat got to work on his manufacture. This 
was a short process; an old tea-pot made an admirable lamp, and though not 
equal to a modern guinquet,* lighted the binnacle to a miracle; an invention 
of as much importance at this moment as that of the compass itself. 

I have by no means done justice to P. in my narration of this “‘ tale of terror;” 
he made the recitation quite a melo-drama—as interesting as any episode in 
Mathews’s At Home. 

Our Roscius has had the happiness to lead three ladies to the altar. The 
first was the celebrated tragedian, Miss Y., his senior by many years; and she 
did not live long to enjoy the sweets of matrimony. When she was on her 
death-bed, a friend met him, and on inquiring how she was, he replied with a 
sorrowful countenance, “ Ah! the poor dear creature is very ill; I fear she 
will not live out the month—and her benefit was fixed for the 25th.” His 
prophecy unhappily was fulfilled. A young and pretty widow, Mrs. 5., also a 
daughter of iin, shortly consoled the gentleman for his loss. She was 
a clever actress, of gentle manners, and a favourite with the public ; but she 
had a delicate constitution, and was cut off in the flower of her age by a con- 
sumption. These were severe losses to Mr. P. Both ladies had large salaries, 
and the last had left him a daughter to provide for ; besides, he was getting down 
hill, and had frequent attacks of gout; He was still, however, “the gay Lo- 
thario,”” and continued to play juvenile parts: with attention to his toilette he 
had a youthful air, when he had counted ten lustrums. About this period of 
his life, he cast his eye on another bewitching widow, Mrs. W.., the relict of the 
artist of that name. This lady was the mother of a beautiful and interesting 
family of daughters; but with slender means, beyond her splendid talents as a 
ne painter, which she still retains. When Mr. P.’s occupations on the 
‘tage diminished, he resumed his palette as a painter in miniature, and with 
considerable success; and though his drawing is, like his acting, rather tame, 
he may be considered a respectable artist. 

One of his most intimate friends, Mr. S., once played Mr. P. a trick which 
occasioned him no small chagrin. He invited him a few summers ago to his 
villa near town to eat cold beef and salad, with two or three mutual friends. 
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* The name in France of a chamber-lamp. 
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The rump was superb, and the pickles, cucumbers, and salad, proved such ac- 
companiments, that he never perhaps exhibited more powers, and was so fully 
occupied with his performance, that he did not observe his friends only picked 
a little. When P. thought that the cloth was about to be removed, andthe 
Bordeaux to be introduced, a servant announced “ that dinner was served,” at 
the same time opening the portes battantes of the salle-d-manger. There they 
found Mrs. S. and an elegant repast, consisting of Thames salmon, soupe a la 
Reine, &c. which were removed by a splendid haunch of venison cuit a point, as 
the French say. Oh for the pencil of Cruickshank to pourtray the indig- 
nation and consternation of the afflicted gourmand! No words can describe 
them. He dared not to quarrel “‘ with his bread and butter,” otherwise he 
would have quitted the premises in wrath. One recommended a breathing 
with the dumb-bells; another, two drops of arsenic, which the almanach des 
gourmands directs as a coup de milieu to restore “yaaa a third proposed a 
glass of cognac as the best stimulant. At length he was in some measure 
appeased by the good-humour of the amiable hostess, who persuaded him to 
take a chair at the table. The fumes of the salmon and the haunch were stil] 
grateful, but the power of man is limited—“ thus far and no farther shalt thou 
go—:’ like Tantalus, he looked on to see others enjoy delicacies, of which he 
could not himself partake. It was a severe trial for a man of P.’s kidney, 
but he bore it like a philosopher; and a few glasses of sparkling champagne 
restored his good-humour, if not his appetite. 





MEMOIR OF MISS TAYLOR, 


OF COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 


Harriet Taytor, daughter of Mr. William Taylor, who was many 
years a respectable tavern-keeper in London, was born at Woolwich, 
in the year 1808; and, up to the age of seventeen years, from an 
extremely weak and delicate state of health, was considered unequal 
to undertake any occupation for her future benefit—the continued 
confinement of which, led her, for the amusement of her secluded 
hours, to the resource of dramatic reading, in which she always took 
much delight, but did not venture, at that period, to aspire at 
becoming a candidate for theatrical honours; nor was she but par- 
tially conversant with music, yet possessed much sweetness and power 
of voice, which induced her mother, by the advice of a talented friend 
(though in no way professional) to submit her abilities to Sir George 
Smart, by whose recommendation, and from his opinion of the more 
powerful display of her dramatic genius, she was introduced to a 
celebrated professor, a lady of considerable distinction in the drama 
(Mrs. Bartley), who soon pronounced the certainty of her success, if 
any ordinary pains were taken to improve the talent and ability she 
then developed. Aiter a regular, but short course of study, (less 
than twelve months) with this lady Miss, Taylor made her debut at the 
Richmond theatre, in the year 1826, in the character of Alice Lee, in 
Woodstock, where she continued playing for that season (about four 
months), and then succeeded in obtaining an engagement at the theatre 
royal, Bath, where she first appeared as Julia, in The Rivals, (playing 
occasionally at Bristol) where, as well as at Liverpool and Birmingham, 
she has sustained the first tragic and leading comic characters with 
every success and unbounded applause for the last two years. — 

Among the many successful characters Miss Taylor has sustained at 
the last mentioned places, we have to particularize her personations © 
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Juliet, Desdemona, Ophelia, Belvidera, Jane Shore, the Youthful 
Queen, and the Sergeant’s Wife. Her recitation of Collins’s Ode on the 
Passions, is said to have greatly contributed to her provincial fame. 

Having seen this young lady in but three different characters, two 
of which have been largely reviewed, we cannot venture to give an 
extended notice of her acting. This much we do declare, that she 
has evinced greater versatility of genius, and possesses more of the true 
comic spirit, than any actress that has appeared for many, many years— 
the Miss Kelly only excepted ; and, if she has but fair play, (which, by 
the way, she is not likely to have) will, ere many summers have 
passed over her head, be the leading actress of the day;—we do not 
say in every department of the drama, not having seen her sustain 
any tragic character ; though portions of her Nina, and the last two 
scenes in Clari, lead us to suspect that she is capable of affording that 
delight, when in the service of Melpomene, as she already has under 
her lively sister. 

Is it not most extraordinary, that after the very great applause 
which attended Miss Taylor’s performance of Rosalind,—the most 
arduous of all Shakspeare’s heroines to sustain, (and never was 
applause more genuine; for, in the third act, the whole audience 
seemed actuated by one mind) her next appearance should be in 
opera? Surely the managers might have tried her Beatrice, or Mrs. 
Oakley. But we are foolish to express surprise at any thing which 
occurs at Covent-garden, under the present management ; for if the 
y conductors were aiming at driving the establishment headlong to ruin, 
they could not use more effectual means for accomplishing their 
purpose. We have always wished well to Covent-garden, and have 
] proved that our wishes were not confined to words; but there must 
be a great reform, or else “ good night” to Mr. Charles Kemble. 
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REVIEWS. 
The Life of Mrs. Jordan. By James Boaden, 2 vols. 


[t would have been well for Mr. Boaden’s fame, as a biographer, 
if he had been contented with writing the Life of John Kemble,—a 
work displaying much theatrical information, as well as some clever 
criticisms ; for the Life of Mrs. Siddons, though it might excite 
admiration at the wonderful proficiency he had arrived at in the art 
of book-making, was as uninteresting and laboured a piece of patch- 
work as the last new comedy ; and the work now under consideration, 
though it purports to be a Life of Mrs. Jordan, might, with equal 
propriety, be termed a History of England, a Life of George Il. &c., 
for nearly a whole chapter is devoted to the illness of that monarch, 
and half of another to the duel between the Duke of York and Colonel 
Lennox; while, in another place, whole pages are occupied with 
political disputations. In fact, all that relates directly or indirectly to 
Mrs. Jordan might be contained in the compass of a tolerably sized 
pamphlet; and, with the exception of the correspondence, there is 
not a single circumstance, as far as Mrs. Jordan is concerned, but 
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what has appeared in the memoir given in the nineteenth number of 
this Magazine.* . 

In the various puffs and advertisements, the public were promised 
that the mystery which hangs over the sudden separation of the 
Duke of Clarence from Mrs. Jordan, should be dispelled; and Mr. 
Boaden, in his preface, says, “ he refers the reader to the work for 
every satisfaction, and hopes that what he has executed with great 
zeal and unwearied application, may be fortunate to amuse the reader’s 
leisure, and place Mrs. Jordan, HERSELF, anil PERsoNs connected with 
her in life, in their true relative positions, either as to the present age 
or posterity.” After such a statement, who can help feeling surprised 
and disgusted that the mystery (if mystery it can be styled) is as 
much enveloped in darkness as before? All the information which 
Mr. Boaden has given, we abstract from the correspondence—the 
only original portion of the work. 

On the first rumour of a domestic rupture at Bushy, Mrs. Jordan 
writes as follows: 


With regard to the report of any quarrel with the Duke, every day of our 
ast and present lives must give the lie to it. He is an example for half the 
sorters and fathers in the world—the best of masters—and the most firm and 
generous of friends. I will, in a day or two, avail myself of your kind offer to 
contradict those odious and truly wicked reports. I am so ill that I can do nothing 
myself—but must wait for the assistance of a good and clever friend, who is at 
present out of the way, and who (if truth is not quite scared out of the world) 
will endeavour to do away with the ill impressions those reports were meant to 
make. 
Bath, Sunday, April 22, 1809. 
Dear Sir,—lI should be more insensible than my heart tells me I am, if I did 
not experience much gratification from your very kind and friendly letters: 
friendly they must be; for, though [ am ever asking favours of you, I feel it 
impossible that I can ever return them. My professional success through life, 
has, indeed, been most extraordinary ; and, consequently, attended with great 
emolument. But from my first starting in life, at the early age of fourteen, | 
have always had a large family to support. My mother was a duty. But on 
brothers and sisters I have lavished more money than can be supposed ; and 
more, I am sorry to say, than I can well justify to those who have a stronger 
and prior claim on my exertions. With regard to myself (as much depends on 
our ideas of riches), I have certainly enough; but this is too selfish a con- 
sideration to weigh one moment against what I consider to be a duty. I am 
quite tired of the profession. I have lost those great excitements, vanity and 
emulation. The first has been amply gratified; and the last I see no occasion 
for ; but still without these, it is a mere money-getting drudgery. The enthu- 
siasm of the good people here is really ridiculous; But it brings “ grist to the 
mill,’ and I shall, notwithstanding the great drawback of unsettled weather, 
clear, between this place and Bristol, from 8002 to 9001. ‘Though I very seldom 
go out, when from home, I was tempted by my dear girl to go to a fashionable 
library to read the papers; and, not being known, was entertained by some 
ladies with a most pathetic description of the parting between me and the Duke! 
My very dress was described, and the whole conversation accurately repeated! 
Unfortunately for the party, a lady came in, who immediately addressed me, by 
name, which threw them into the most ridiculous and (I conceive) the most 
unpleasant embarrassment imaginable. In pity to them, I left the place mm- 
mediately, and flatter myself I did not show any disgust or ill-nature on the 
occasion. The last favour I asked of you was not to gratify my own vanity, but 








* It is rather curious that the portrait given in Mr. Boaden’s work is copied from the 
same painting from which we procured ours. 
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my best friends, who in spite of the world, are, I can with truth assure you, as 
much interested about me as they were seventeen years ago. Believe me ever, 
your truly obliged, , Dora Jorpan. 


While she was acting at Cheltenham, a storm burst upon her totally unex- 
pected, which is thus recorded by an actor, who was at the time in the theatre. 
She received a letter from his Royal Highness, desiring her to meet him at 
Maidenhead, where they were to bid each other farewell. Mrs. Jordan had 
concluded her engagement, but remained one night over to perform Nell, for the 
manager, Mr, Watson’s benefit. It was in the afternoon of this very day she 
received the fatal letter. With that steady kindness that always distinguished 
her, she arrived at the theatre dreadfully weakened by a succession of fainting 
fits. She, however, struggled on with Nell, until Jobson arrived at the e 
where he has to accuse the conjuror of making her laughing drunk. When the 
actress here attempted to laugh, the afflicted woman burst into tears. Here 
Jobson, with great presence of mind, altered the text, and exclaimed to her— 
“Why, Nell, the conjuror has not only made thee drunk; he has made thee 
crying drunk ;” thus covering her personal distress, and carrying her through 
the scene in character. After the performance, she was put into a travelling 
chariot in her stage dress, tv keep her appointment with the Royal Duke, in a 
state of anguish easily to be conceived. What passed at the meeting I would not 
wish to detail.* After allowing her due time to recover her spirits, and endeavour 
to do herself justice by making her statement to the Regent—submitting herself 
entirely to his judgment, and, finally, to the generous nature of the Duke himself, 
—she thus writes upon the subject of the separation, to her confidential friend. 
She may now be pardoned for omitting to date the communication. But her 
mind is still amiable in its disappointments ; and she turns herself unaffectedly 
to apologize for the rashness by which she has suffered. 


LETTER I. Bushy, Saturday. 


My Dear Sir,—I received yours and its enclosure safe this morning. My 
mind is beginning to feel somewhat reconciled to the shock and surprise it has 
lately received; for could you or the world believe that we never had, for 
twenty years, the semblance of a quarrel? But this is so well known in our 
domestic circle, that the astonishment is the greater. Money, money, my good 
friend, or the want of it, has, I am convinced, made him, at this moment, the 
most wretched of men; but, having done wrong, he does not like to retract. 
But with all his excellent qualities, his domestic virtues, his love for his lovely 
children, what must he not at this moment suffer! His distresses should have 
been relieved before—but this is entre nous. All his letters are full of the most 
unqualified praise of my conduct; and it is the most heartfelt blessing to know 
that, to the best of my power, I have endeavoured to deserve it. I have 
received the greatest kindness and attention from the Rt, and every branch 
of the royal family, who, in the most unreserved terms, deplore this melancholy 
business. The whole correspondence is before the R——t; and, I am proud 
to add, that my past and present conduct has secured me a friend, who declares 
he never will forsake me. “ My forbearance,” he says, “is beyond what he 
could have imagined!” But what will not a woman do, who is firmly and 
sincerely attached? Had he left me to starve, I never would have uttered a 
word to his disadvantage. I enclose you two other letters; and, in a day or 
two, you shall see more, the rest being in the hands of the R——t. And now 
my dear friend, do not hear the D. of C. unfairly abused; he has done wrong, 
and he is suffering for it; but, as far as he has left it in his own power, he is doing 
every thing kind and noble, even to the distressing himself. I thank you 
‘incerely for the friendly caution at the end of your letter, though I trust there 
will be no occasion for it; but it was kind and friendly, and as such, I shall ever 
esteem it. I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, Dora Jorpan, 

These letters are for your eye alone. 


——<. 
7 eee 
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* Is not this most excellent? As no doubt the detail of what passed at this meeting 
‘ould have given that information Mr. Boaden was bound in honour to afford. 
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LETTER II. Bushy, Monday. 


My Dear Sir,—I should be sorry if the letters I have enclosed to you were 
the only vouchers I could produce to the world, if necessary. But, good God! 
what will not the world say? I received two letters this day, telling me that | 
was accused of intriguing with the Duke of Cumberland! I am heart-sick, and 
almost worn out with this cruel business: but I am, very gratefully, yours, 

Dora Jorpay. 


LETTER III. Bushy, Thursday. 


Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank you for your kind attention to my request. 
We really live so much in the country, and so entirely within ourselves, that we 
might be dead and buried without our friends knowing even that we had been ill, 
I have the heartfelt happiness of informing you that the Duke is considerably 
better, though far from being as we could wish; however, his physicians have 
given his Royal Highness permission to go to town to-morrow. I have been 
confined ever since my return, owing to the fatigue and anxiety I have gone 
through. I feel it will be some time before I recover the very great shock | 
received. I hear there are to be two Drury-lanes—lI believe just as likely as 
one. Yours, ever, Dora Jorpay. 


LETTER IV. 
Cadogan Place, Thursday. 


My Dear Sir,—I fear I must have appeared unmindful of your many 
kindnesses, in having been such a length of time without writing to you; but 
really, till very lately, my spirits have been so depressed, that I am sure you 
will understand my feelings when I say, it cost me more pain to write to those 
interested about me, than to a eommon acquaintance ; but the constant kindness 
and attention I meet with from the Duke, in every respect but personal 
interviews (and which depend as much on my feelings as his), has, in a great 
measure, restored to me my former health and spirits. Among many noble 
traits of goodness, he has lately added one more—that of exonerating me from 
my promise of not returning to my profession. This he has done under the 
idea of its benefitting my health, and adding to my pleasures and comforts; 
and, though it is very uncertain whether I shall ever avail myself of this kind- 
ness, yet you, if you choose, are at liberty to make it known, whether publicly 
or ye Yours ever, &c. &c. Dora Jorpan. 

.S. I wish I could see you; but it is such a long way for you to come. 


LETTER V. 
St. James's, Tuesday 7th Dec. 


My Dear Sir,—I lose not a moment in letting you know that the Duke of 
Clarence has concluded and settled on me and his children the most liberal and 


* . . . . -_ r 
generous provision ; and I trust every thing will sink into oblivion. Yours ever, 
Dora Jorpan. 


After the battle of Talavera, wherein one of her sons had the honour to 
serve, she thus writes: 


Bushy, Thursday, Aug. 17, 1809. 


I am very vain, but still I have judgment enough not to be fond of doing that 
which I do very ill. Still I feel shenme in writing to you, who so kindly enter 
into all my feelings. You may easily guess what they were last Monday night, 
when I heard the account of the battle of Talavera. ‘Five thousand killed! the 
Duke at Brighton! I went to bed, but not to sleep. 

The Duke set out at five o’clock on the Tuesday, to be the first to relieve me 
from my misery. I am mentally relieved, but it has torn my nerves to pieces: 
I have five boys, and must look forward to a life of constant anxiety and 
suspense. I am at present very ill. Excuse this hasty scrawl, and believe me, 


Your ever obliged, | Dora Jorpas. 
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DRURY LANE, 


Nov.27.—The Hypocrite.—Midas.—Turning the Tables. 
29.—King John.*—Masaniello. 
80),—The School for Scandal.—John of Paris. 
Dec. 1.—The Rivals.—Divertisement.—The Brigand. 
2.—The Beaux Stratagem.+—Perfection.—Turning the Tables. 
3.—The Clandestine Marriage.t—Turning the Tables. 
4.—The Duenna.§—Turning the Tables.—Comfortable Lodgings. 
6.—Jane Shore.||——Turning the Tables. —John of Paris. 





* Macready’s King John was a most unequal piece of acting, occasionally faultless— 
frequently the reverse ; his defiance of the pope was delivered with a noble warmth of 
indignation; and in the great scene with Hubert, his gestures fearfully expressed his 
murderous wishes; but in the second interview with Hubert, he gabbled the dialogue 
in so rapid and indistinct a manner, that he was loudly hissed. We hope this will cause 
Macready to be satisfied with his tragic fame, and not endeavour to trip up Mathews in 
his line. Wallack converted the gallant Falconbridge into a vulgar, roaring, swagger- 
ing bully—we never saw him to much less advantage. Cooper's Hubert was completely 
marred, through the shameful incompetency of the girl who played Arthur, who talked 
of HAsHES and HEYEs. 

We do not like to break the bruised reed, and therefore shall say as little as possible 
of Miss Huddart’s Constance; in truth, it was a most melancholy failure, sometimes 
provoking laughter, and never rising beyond mediocrity. We are surprised that those 
sapient critics who express such horror at the revival of the Fair Penitent, &c. should 
allow the grossness and immorality of the interview between Falconbridge and his 
mother to pass without censure. ‘‘ What’s in a name?”’ says Juliet; we answer, every 
thing. Had any other man but Shakspeare written the above interview, it would have 
been hooted off the stage. : 

+ Balls played Archer in a lively pleasant manner, and obtained much applause. 
Liston produced roars of laughter in Scrub; nothing could be richer than his manner of 
acting the fainting scene of Aimwell over again. 

Mr. Hammerton’s Foigard was a very so-so affair; Benson Hill would have played it 
much better. Why was the lovely kind-hearted Dorinda assigned to that awkward doll, 
Miss Faucit? surely the character was better suited to Miss Mordaunt, than that of 
Cherry. 

} Admirably played. Sterling, Mr. Dowton; Lord Ogleby, Mr. Farren ; Lovemore, 
Mr. Cooper; Miss Sterling, Miss Mordaunt; Fanny, Miss Phillips; Mrs. Heidelberg, 
Mrs. Glover. Balls or Vining would have played Brush much better than Hayley; the 
latter is very well as a running footman, but Brush is not an ordinary servant. 

§ Miss Bruce, a young lady with a most dumpling-like figure, but who possesses a 
fine clear voice, well cultivated, and of tolerable compass, represented Donna Clara, and 
‘ung with much good taste; her acting also displayed great comic vivacity. Dowton 
¥as the cunning little Isaac, and Farren, Don Jerome; the latter was greatly inferior to 
Blanchard ; he cannot represent a “ green old age.” Sinclair had the impudence to 
introduce his ** Beautiful Maid.” 

_ |, Are we to attribute Mr. Macready’s admirable personation of Hastings to the very 
intelligible hints given by the audience, as noticed in our last critique, or the very general 
censure of the critics? But no matter for the cause ; let us notice the effects, which 
we do with real pleasure. Mr. Macready’s acting, which was divested of those unplea- 
“unt mannerisms, formed a truly just and spirited portraiture of that gallant, noble- 
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Dec. 7.—The School for Scandal.—Turning the Tables.—IIlustrious Stranger, 
8.—The Clandestine Marriage.—Divertisement.—The National Guard. 
9.—The Beaux Stratagem.—Divertisement.—The Jenkinses.* 

10.—Jane Shore.—Perfection.—The Jenkinses. 

11.—The Hypocrite.—The Jenkinses.—Turning the Tables. 
13.—The Stranger.t—No Song no Supper.—The Jenkinses. 
14.—School for Scandal.—Turning the Tables.—The Jenkinses, 
15.—Werner.{—Turning the Tables.—Masaniello. 





minded, but licentious nobleman. The glowing patriotism of the sentiments, in the third 
act, were spoken with an enthusiastic ardour, and a depth of feeling, not to be excelled. 
The agitation and astonishment which the sudden order of Gloster produced, was most 
naturally displayed. He also excited more interest in the parting scene with Alicia than 
we ever befure witnessed, and proved to what an enviable pitch of greatness his powers 
can be raised, when unfettered by caprice. Mr. J. Vining played Gloster (which Quin 
used to call one of his strut and whisker parts), but he wants lungs for the principal 
speech ; he was obliged to put a full stop to every third word, to recover his breath. 
Miss Phillips played the last scene very affectingly, and was warmly applauded, Miss 
Huddart was the Alicia. 

* Dram. Per. Augustus Gingham, Mr. J. Vining; Mr. John Jenkins, Mr. Cooper; 
Master John Jenkins, Master Fenton; Mr. Caraway, Mr. Farren; Mrs. John Jenkins, 
Mrs. Orger; Miss Georgiana Jenkins, Miss Mordaunt; Martha, Mrs. Broad. 

Mr. Caraway, a retired grocer, an old bachelor of very precise habits, and a great 
lover of quiet, has taken up his abode with his very good friends, the Jenkinses, having 
agreed to pay them 200/. a year for his board, lodging, &c. At first we find him de- 
lighted with his new residence, the family being so quiet, respectful, and so attentive to 
all his little comforts, when suddenly a variety of annoyances arise, each following the 
other with overwhelming rapidity. First, he overhears a violent quarrel between Mr. 
Jenkins and his wife, arising from the husband not allowing any portion of the said 200/. 
to go towards housekeeping; next is interrupted at breakfast by being made Miss Jenkins’s 
confidant in a love affair between her and Mr. Gingham, a dandy linen-draper; then 
Master Jenkins seizes hold of his unread newspaper, and cunverts it into ships and 
cocked hats. Then, by way of a finale, he is swindled out of 250/. by a well-concerted 
plan of the Jenkinses. In the end, poor Caraway resolves to quit the house, even at 
the loss of the 100/. he had paid in advance for his board, &c. This farce is written by 
Mr. Planché. It is a sprightly trifle, well calculated to exhibit Mr. Farren’s man- 
nerisms to advantage, and of course in the acting he rendered Mr. Caraway’s troubles 
highly amusing. The remaining characters were well sustained. 

+ The Stranger, Mr. Macready. Another delightful performance. In the recital of 
the story of the Stranger’s wrongs, and in the whole of the last act, we, with our strong 
admiration of Young in this character, cannot give a preference. There is one passage, 
however, which Young always produced a great sensation in delivering, and which 
Macready passed by. The Stranger, when pressed by his friend to inform him of the 
cause of his seclusion, says, ‘* My heart is as a close-shut sepulchre, let what is within 
it moulder and decay. Why, why open the wretched charnel-house, to spread 3 pesti- 
lence around!” We think no man, who is an observer of acting, can forget the 
thrilling solemnity of Young, in uttering these words. He conveyed the idea of a 
despair so rooted, a melancholy so profound, that it seemed not in the power of unknown 
fate to dissolve. 

Miss Phillips has greatly improved her performance of Mrs. Haller, but she looked 
more “like a poet’s dream, so gentle, beautiful, and good,” than a penitent adultress. 

t Dram. Per. Werner, Mr. Macready. Ulric, Mr. Wallack. Gabn, Mr. Cooper. 
Stralenham, Mr. H. Wallack. Idenstern, Mr. W. Bennett. Fritz, Mr. Younge. Jo- 
sephine, Mrs. Faucit. Ida Stralenham, Miss Mordaunt. 

In the Preface to Werner, Lord Byron has avowed, that he has * adopted the cha- 
racters, plan, and even language of many parts of the German’s Tale (Kreutzner) in 
Lee's Canterbury Tales.” Yet with all this assistance, the tragedy is not a production 


of extraordinary merit, either in the closet or on the stage. As an acting drama, 1's | 


principal defects are a paucity of incident, and the irregularity of the plot. The anat 
ture of the latter is most confused; for the want of connexion between the three ~ 
and the two last acts is so great, that the fourth act has all the appearance of being 
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Theatrical Journal. — Covent Garden. 


Nec, 16.—Follies of Fashion.—Perfection.—The Jenkinses. 
17,—Werner.—A King’s Fireside.*—Turning the Tables. 
18.—Hofer.—A King’s Fireside.—The Brigand. 
20.—Werner.—A King’s Fireside.—Masaniello. 
21.—The School for Scandal.—The Jenkinses.—Turning the Tables. 
22,—Werner.—A King’s Fireside.—Turning the Tables. 
23.—The Hypocrite.—Turning the Tables.—The Brigand. 








COVENT GARDEN. 


27.—Clari.t—Hide and Seek.—Ballet.—The Pilot. 
29.—The Grecian Daughter.—Teddy the Tiler.—The Pilot. 





commencement of a fresh play. When the audience must be anxious to know what has 
taken place after the murder of Stralenham had been discovered, lo, and behold! the 
curtain rises and discovers Werner (whom they had last seen in rags) in great state, and 
splendidly attired, and eager for his son to marry the daughter of his late cruel and 
implacable enemy. Now all this mystery and pantomimic change would be not at all 
objectionable in a melodrama at the Coburg; but the construction of a tragedy must be 
harmonious and simple. Some scenes, however, are conducted with considerable skill, 
and display so much vigorous and characteristic language, that we feel inclined to sur- 
mise that Lord Byron, had he devoted his attention more to the stage, might have 
obtained as much imperishable renown as a dramatist as he now bears as a poet. 

These encomiums are caused by the interviews between Werner and his son, in the 
second and fifth acts. Two of the characters are strikingly developed—Werner and 
the Hungarian. Werner’s false pride, haughtiness, sententiousness, and remorse, are 
ever faithfully preserved. There is a bold manly frankness, and dryness of humour 
about the Hungarian highly entertaining. The character of Ulric is too romantic and 
mysterious ; he sometimes causes astonishment, but never excites interest. 

We may now turn to the acting. To the very judicious curtailments made by Mr. 
Macready, the public are indebted for the representation of the tragedy. Mr. Macready 
has also altered the denouement, according to the fantastical notions of poetical justice ; 
for Werner is made to die of grief and horror on hearing of his son’s villany; and 
Ulrick, instead of joining his band of outlaws, is arrested by the officers of justice, to 
whom the Hungarian has betrayed him. The press are almost unanimous in their 
expressions of admiration of Mr. Macready’s personation of Werner; but in our humble 
opinion, he greatly overacted his part; that snorting in situations of extreme anguish,-— 
for all the world like a broken-winded horse, or a dying porpoise, which is not only 
unpleasant but unnatural,—should be dispensed with. As a whole, his performance 
is one of peculiar merit; in the part where he attempts to palliate to his son the com- 
mittal of the robbery, few pens could do justice to the mighty force he displayed, 
the intense anxiety, the breathless impatience, and the deep earnestness, with which he 
endeavoured to convince Ulric of the truth of his arguments; nor was his acting less 
powerful in the scene where Werner hears that son whom he had so loved, so idolized, 
boldly proclaim himself to be a midnight murderer. 

_ Wallack’s acting in this scene was admirable; he threw so much appropriate energy 
into his avowal, that he almost shared the laurels with Macready. 

The Hungarian is a part every way suited to Cooper's talents. The tragedy was 
much applauded by a not very crowded audience. 

* Termed an historical anecdote. The plot consists in the good fortune of Louis, 
the son of Henry IV., discovering a conspiracy against the life of his father; and being, 
for one hour, delegated with sovereign sway (a freak allowed by the king to one of his 
children on the first of every January), taking sufficient means to frustrate the inten- 
tions of the assassins. 


Mrs. Waylett looked very pretty as Louise, and wore a very handsome cloak. Farren 
played Henry. 

t Clari, Miss Taylor. If the managers were anxious for this young lady’s success, 
they would not have placed her *= a character where the talents of a Siddons would 
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be of no avail, save in the concluding scene. In this scene, the eyes of the audience 
bore ample testimony to the power which Miss Taylor possesses over the feelings, 

Bartley’s rotundity of person, and good-humoured countenance, is ill-suited to the 
part of a broken-hearted father. 

* If we were asked why The Chancery Suit is termed a comedy, we should quote Paul 
Pry’s expression, on being interrogated about what he thought of the chambermaid's 
virtue? “ Can’t possibly say.” Perhaps it is a comedy on logical grounds, from not 
being a tragedy, nor an opera, nor a melo-drama, nor a ballet, nor a farce, (farces being 
confined to two-act pieces, and The Chancery Suit has five.) However, being termed ™ 
the bills a comedy, here is our notice. , 

Dram. Per. Sir Bernard Blazoncourt, Mr. Egerton. Snare, Mr. Meadows. Michael, 
Mr. Addison, Frederick Blazoncourt, Mr. Abbott. Murphy O’Doggrely, Mr. Power. 
Guy Thistlebloom, Mr. Bartley. Jeremy Thistlebloom, alias Courtington, Mr. Warde. 
Winterfield, Mr. Blanchard. Ben, Mr. Evans. Beadle, Mr. Atkins. Tapsley, Mr, 
F. Matthews. Sheriff’s Officer, Mr. Fuller. Constables, Mr. Heath, &c. Emily 
Travers, Miss E. Tree Mrs. Post, MissGibbs. Mrs. Snare, Mrs. Pindar. Jenny, 
Mrs. J. Hughes. Mrs. Gravebury, Miss Appleton. Miss Willowly, Mrs. Daley. 
Mrs. Tapsley, Mrs. Tayleure. Miss Sellowfield, Mrs. Brown. ' 

The following is a very brief outline of the plot. The scene is laid in a village near 
Cornwall, where we find that Sir Bernard Blazoncourt is in possession of the Woodville 
estate, the inheritance of Colonel Travers, by a testamentary document, in which that 
gentleman, on his death-bed, had declared his daughter Emely illegitimate. This docu- 
ment is a forged one; aod Sir Bernard, though in possession of the property, and armed 
with the supposed will, has thought proper, for reasons not satisfactorily explained, to 
make assurance doubly sure, by fortifying his pretensions with a Chancery suit. Ewily 
resides with a good-natured old bachelor, Guy Thistlebloom, who is for ever in extremes, 
either exuberantly merry, or extravagantly hypochondriacal, laughing and weeping 
strangely by turns—and only enjoying a joke ten minutes after it has been committed. 
This last trait is taken evidently from an anecdote of the late Mr. Kemble, related in 
Reynolds’ Reminiscences. We are next introduced to Jeremy Thistlebloom, who 
arrives at his native village, after an absence of thirty years. Having quitted his family 
on account of some love affair, he had assumed the name of Courtington, and has prac- 
tised as a barrister with great success. The course of his practice having accidentally 
brought him to the death-bed of Sir Bernard’s accomplice in the forgery, by which Emily 
has been robbed of her fortune, he rightly determines to put the villain’s confession in 
force, for the benefit of the orphan—comes down to the country, and despatches a letter 
to honest Guy, announcing his real name, and seeking a reconciliation. Before the 
brothers meet, however, Frederick Blazoncourt has an interview with the self-named 
Courtington, who calls Sir Bernard a villain, and is challenged. Mr. Murphy 
O‘Doggrely, a doggrel poetaster, now figures away,—by far the most amusing incident 
of the comedy. He undertakes to be second to both parties, without knowing that they 
are about to fight each other, and when he discovers this difficulty, pretends that one 
Misther Murphy is, or ought to be, the other friend, and brings his men to the ground 
with the easy confideuce of assumed ability. Before Courtington goes to the field, he 
intrusts O‘Doggrely with a letter for Guy, to be delivered in case of accident, stating 
that the long-lost brother has fallen in a duel. This letter O‘Doggrely loses through 
the only rent he ever had—a rent in his coat. It is picked up and forwarded, while the 
combatants, having come to an explanation, walk away discussing the matter of the forged 
will, and O*Doggrely, while measuring the ground, pistols in hand, is seized on by the 
parish beadle, and thrown into the cage. After two or three extraneous incidents, which 
neither forward nor impede the action of the plot, an attachment arrives from the Chan- 
cellor for the commitment of Emily to the Fleet; the officers are knocked down by 
Frederick and O‘Doggrely, and a meeting of all parties is convened, in consequence of 
Frederick having discovered from Winterfield, an old and almost doating servant, that 
he was a witness at Colonel Travers’s wedding and Emily’s christening. At this 
meeting, Sir Bernard, nothing daunted by the accusation, stoutly relies on his deed, when 
satisfied that his penitent accomplice is no more, but is utterly discomfited by Jeremy 
Thistlebloom, who, holding the deed up to the light, proves, by the water-mark, the 
paper was made six years after the date of the forged signature. 

We confess that, when on our way to the theatre, we heard that The Chancery Suit 
was the production of Mr, Peake, we did not anticipate much rational amusement, know- 
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ing that gentleman’s predilection for caricature and extravagance. Though we were not 
qwreeably surprised, we must say, that The Chancery Suit has rather raised the author 
in our estimation. It is true, that many ofthe incidents here have as little connexion with 
the main plot, as if six strangers had set down to write a comedy, each in diffe.ent 
quarters of the globe ; but many of the situations could not fail to provoke laughter, and 
the characters are most admirably fitted to their different representatives. Mr. Peake, 
to use the vuigar phrase, has so ingeniously “cut his coat according to his cloth ;’’ 
that notwithstanding the extreme inefficiency of the comic department of Covent Garden, 
the comedy was admirably played, each character being contrived to exhibit the pecu- 
larities of the actor to advantage. Thus, Warde’s formal and sententious manner is well 
suited to the grave barrister. Power, whose great characteristic is an easy confidence, 
could not but render the lively bustling O'Doggrely highly amusing. Bartley, whose 
style is farcical and boisterous, was also perfectiy at home in Guy Thistlebloom. An 
apology was made for Mr. Abbott’s non-appearance ; Mr. G. Bennet reading the part of 
Frederick. Blanchard displayed some exquisitely natural acting as the superannuated 
domestic. In one scene, he gained three distinct rounds of applause. 

* Written by Peake, and founded on an amusing paper in the New Monthly, by 
Poole. It turns on the troubles and perplexities of Alderman Ledger, who has taken 
ahouse at a convenient distance from town, to live retired, when, in consequence of 
the establishment of Omnibuses, visitors pour in upon him in distracting numbers. We 
were glad to see Blanchard in a character more worthy of his abilities than those 
usually assigned to him. We cannot speak highly of this farce The humour was 
coarse. 

+ “Of all cant, defend me from the cant of criticism We could not help joining 
in Sterne’s exclamation, on reading the critiques which have appeared in the news- 
papers on this tragedy, which is declared to be immoral, poorly written, and stolen 
from The Fatal Dowry. The first charge is most unjust ; for we defy the critics to point 
out a drama where the fatal consequences of illicit love are painted in more aggravated 
and appalling colours. As to the language, we can only say, that many of the speeches 
have been used time out of mind for quotations; and as for the third charge, we should 
like a single speech of Rowe’s in this tragedy to be mentioned, which bears any 
resemblance to one in Massinger’s Fatal Dowry. The character of Calista is eminently 
suited to Miss Kemble’s powers; and if she had been tolerably supported, we think 
the tragedy would have hada run. Her imperious, sullen air was finely characteristic 
of the feelings which agitate the ‘‘ false fair one’s” heart; and in the scene with 
Horatio, the mingled emotions of rage, shame, and guilt, each struggling for the 
mastery, were expressed with great force and judgment. 

The cast of the remaining characters was bad beyond all precedent; and that is 
saying a great deal, when we consider the manner in which tragedy has of late been 
perpetrated at this theatre. 

Charles Kemble laboured dreadfully through the part of Horatio; and there was a 
terrible want of fire in his interview with Lothario ; instead of treating the vain boaster 
with bitter scorn and indignation, he appeared to banter with him. By the by, it 
would be unpardonable were we to omit his taking out an eye-glass to read the dis- 
covered letter, —a truly original and brilliant idea. But the audience, instead of 
applauding, laughed at it. How very surprising !—The gallant, gay Lothario, fell to 
the lot of Mr. Abbott, who was hissed—Altamont to Mr. Perry, ditto—and Sciolta, 
ee which Garrick, Barry, and Kemble have frequently sustained, to Mr. 

gerton, 

The pit and dress boxes were well attended. But the tragedy has not drawn. It is 
‘tated Mr. Kemble’s management expires in March. We sincerely hope, as much for 
his own sake as for that of the public, the statement is true; for the former is nightly 
losing money, and the latter patience. 
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11.—The Carnival at Naples.—The Omnibus.—Black Eyed Susan 
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MINOR THEATRES. 


SURREY.— December 11.—This Theatre has been fully attended ; the attraction was 
the first appearance, during the present season, of our old and long established favourite, 
Elliston. The part selected by him, on this occasion, was that which would alone have 
stamped his fame as an actor, had he never presented pretensions in any other. The 
Sheva of Mr. Elliston was, and is, an unrivalled performance. He was greeted through- 
out with marks of the warmest approbation; and, at the falling of the curtain, the una- 
nimous call of the audience induced him to come forward. He shortly addressed them, 
and declared that, encouraged by the approbation he had received, he should shortly 
appear before them in Ranger, and some others of his favourite characters. 
ADELPHI.—The Pilot of the Thames, a broad burlesque, by Mr. Buckstone, got 
up on the spur of the moment, to shame the Covent Garden managers out of pilfering 
the burletta of the Pilot, has been frequently played during the month. Reeve, as Fat 
Tom, was humorous, but coarse. Wilkinson, as the Pilot, gave, in one instance, a very 
fair imitation of the late Mr. Terry. 












PROVINCIAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. 


Mr. Youna has been playing at Plymouth during the past month. 

Brighton. — The Italian Operas of De Begnis and Curioni have been very 
successful. 

Mr. Wood and Miss Paton are gone to Liverpool. 

The Opera opens on the 23d of next month, when David, Curioni, De Begnis, 
Lablache, Santini, and Madame Lalande, will appear together. The Contralto is not 
chosen. 

A. Von KotzeEBUE.—Among the dramatic writers of the last hundred years, hardly 
one, we fancy, could be named in Europe to compare with Kotzebue in fertility. The 
number of his dramatic pieces alone is 219, in 489 acts, viz. 15 tragedies, in 49 acts; 
60 dramas (schauspiele), in 174 acts; 73 comedies, in 153 acts; 30 farces, in 53 acts; 
41 parodies, preludes, after-pieces, operas, melodrames, &c. in 60 acts. They are spe- 
cified in Buchner’s Manual of German Dramatic Literature, since 1761. The number ot 
Kotzebue’s prose works, consisting of novels, histories, travels, periodicals, &c. is estimated 
at 30 volumes octavo, on the most moderate calculation. 


























* A Miss Inverarity, a pupil of Sir George Smart’s (some papers say of Crevelli’s), 
made a highly successful debut this evening as Cinderella. Her voice is of uncommon 
sweetness, and in the higher notes of easy flexibility and fine tone. Her taste seems 
very correct. Miss Inverarity’s personal qualifications are entitled to a favourable 
notice. Her figure is tall and well-formed, and her features, though characteristic of 
her country, are pleasing and expressive. By the by, the young lady (eighteen years 
of age) has come out in the very nick of time for the theatre, and has hitherto succeeded 
in filling the almost exhausted treasury. , 

Mr. Wilson has gained favour astonishingly by his singing and acting as the Prince. 
His first air, expressive of his surprise and admiration of the beauties of the fairy haunt, 
was inost sweetly and tastefully given. 





